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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE: 


HORSE POWER DAYS 
LC32-12857 Popular Vehicles of 
Paper Binding, $1.50 Nineteenth Century America 
Spiral Binding, $2.50 Made and Described by 
Cloth Binding, $2.50 IVAN L. COLLINS 


“A... collection of photographs of most remarkable miniatures of typical 
horse-drawn vehicles of 19th century America. Of considerable importance 
in history of driving as sport, transportation, and including work vehicles. 
Highly recommended for reference libraries."-—LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“If you’re interested in Americana, better have a look at this little book.” 
—Joseph Henry Jackson, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


“A vital but often neglected element of the nineteenth century scene—the 
horse-drawn vehicle—receives unusual treatment in this small volume... 
a collection of photographs depicting many typical horse-drawn vehicles with 
a clarity and detail that could never be achieved with words . . . a fascinating 
and captivating volume.’ —OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
"HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


LC53-9963 CHILDREN ARE ARTISTS 
$3.00 By DANIEL MENDELOWITZ 

For art teachers, parents, students, and all who are interested in the role that 
art experience can play in the development of children. 


“The layman’s approach used by Mr. Mendelowitz in this book is the ap- 
proach the art educator has been hoping for; a reference book for parents, 
students, and educators alike. Though much has been written in regard to 
children’s art work, by most it is still an uncertain thing in one’s under- 
standing. This book should fill this void and make clearer all facets of a 
child’s art experience.” — Edward Kincaid, Industrial Arts Department, 
Santa Barbara College, University of California 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 








Another FIRST 


by Library Bureau 


| 


One of the stack areas of the new 6-story Oklahoma A&M College Library. 
These unit-type +52 steel bookstacks are the very latest innovation in stack 
construction. All furniture and stacks were supplied by the Library Bureau. 


The revolutionary new Type #52 stack 
design is the very ultimate in unit construc- 
tion. This type of construction permits 
complete flexibility of expansion or change 
without dismantling any part of the stack. 
It is adaptable to all installations, large or 
small. 

Each section of the unit is an integral 
component, consisting of an upright, an 
individual tie channel and bottom spreader. 
The new type upright consists of two #16 
gauge channel shapes, with stiffening 
flanges, placed back to back. These uprights 
are 20% stronger on the major axis than 
square tube construction, or that of any 
competitive design. 


2601 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
41 First Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


The base construction embodies several 
specially designed Remington Rand fea- 
tures. One-piece-plate base brackets form 
gusset supports, extending from face to face 
of double faced sections. 

These base brackets have levelling clips 
which permit adjustment to compensate 
for irregularities in the floor level. Rubber 
pad (Isomode) on bottom of stack upright 
protects floors and prevents skidding. 
Shelving can be changed from 8” to 10” 
depth (and back again) whenever necessary. 

For additional information on Library 
Bureau “Type 52” write today for your free 
copies of two booklets, LBV604 and 
LBV597. 
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Author-Speaker: 


Chairn Mrs. Place: John Burroughs Junior High School 
Place: 530 So. Hill St., Auditorium, 600 South McCadden Pl 
Date: November 5, 1953 
Time: Time: 4p.m. 
Dates: Speaker: Dr. R. Bruce McElderry 
Topic: Reading to Live 
CHRISTMAS INSTITUTE MEETING 
ee (2 Institute Credits) 
a later. . Morning Session 
Program: Dy guest authors, Place: Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 
globe-trotting libra- Date: December 12, 1953 
Ps Time: 10 a.m. 
COUNTY INSTITUTE Speaker: Esther Waldron 
Place: Santa N Topic: In Greener Fields 
Luncheon Session 
Date: Place: Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 
Time: Date: December 12, 1953 
Speaker: Time: 12:30 p.m. 
Topic: to Speaker: Dr. Richard Armour 
Topic: American Inside Out 
NORTHERN SECTION 
WORKSHOPS Date: February 27, 1954 
Date: Place: Sacramento 
Place: , Belmont Topic: Display and Publicity 
Topic: 2n Procedures Leader: To be announced 
Leader: D. Uridge Luncheon: To be announced 
Luncheon: Author-Speaker: To be announced 
Author-Speaker: SPRING MEETING 
Date: Date: May 22, 1954 (tentative) 
Place: Place: Yosemite National Park 
Topic: Program: To be announced 
. STATE MEETING 
— Date: November 14-15, 1953 
Place: Stockton 
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NORTHERN SECTION TO MEET WITH STATE AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


The School Library Association of Cali- The Conference promises to be an in- 
fornia, Northern Section, will join with teresting and worthwhile meeting and the 
the California, Supervisors Association, program will be planned to be of special 
Bay Section and the Bay Area Elementary interest to librarians on Saturday, January 
Administrators Association for the State 16. It is hoped all Northern Section peo- 
Meeting of the California State Audio- ple will circle January 15 and 16 on their 
Visual Association to be held at Santa calendar. 

Rosa on January 14, 15, and 16, 1954. 














THOMAS B. MURRAY 
State President 


Although precedent might require that 
this message be eloquent and inspiring, 
it will be neither. Instead I should like to 
call your attention to two matters which 


are of immediate interest to all of us. 


One of the first necessities in any prac- 
tical program to raise the level of school 
library service in California is a determi- 
nation of the nature and extent of the 
existing service. Measuring school library 
service would require co-operation from 
many people, certainly from school libra- 
rians. Your assistance in such a project is 
now being asked. 

Our association has formally endorsed 
the survey of California junior and senior 
high school libraries being sponsored by 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation and the California State Library. A 
questionnaire for this study will soon be 





PRESIDENT’S MEMORANDUM 


in the hands of junior and senior high 
school librarians. It has been carefully 
worked out in order to secure informa- 
tion and to permit tabulation and publi- 
cation. I should like to ask our members 
not only to do all that is possible to as- 
sure prompt and accurate completion of 
the questionnaire for their own libraries, 
but also to encourage its completion in 
all California junior and senior high 
schools. 


For the second consecutive year we are 
holding our annual meeting with the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. The place is 
Stockton, and the dates are November 14 
and 15. The decision to meet again with 
CLA was carefully made, and the ar- 
rangements for handling a joint registra- 
tion and reservation service should work 
smoothly. If you have not already made 
your reservations, please note that one 


sheet covers both CLA and SLAC 


meetings. 


Stockton can readily be reached from 
any part of California, and all of us who 
have had a part in planning the joint 
meeting would like to urge our members 
to attend. Our program is closely related 
to the preceding CLA conference on read- 
ing, particularly to the meetings of the 
section for Work with Boys and Girls on 
the second day. Participation in both the 
CLA and SLAC program would make one 
trip serve a double purpose. 


I should like especially to ask all of 
you who come to Stockton to attend the 
business meeting on Sunday morning. A 
number of matters which are of consid- 
erable importance wiil be presented for 
discussion. Action upon them should re- 
flect your wishes. 








IN MEMORIAM TO FRANCES McKEE 


Friends of Frances McKee were grieved 
at the news of her death on September 
22, 1953. She had been librarian at Riis 
High School in Los Angeles since Sep- 
tember, 1947, and had participated ac- 
tively in the Los Angeles School Library 
Association, having served several times 
on the Executive Board. 

Following is a tribute to Miss McKee, 
written by Mrs. Esther Bennett, librarian 


at Westchester High School, Los Angeles: 
“Death, be not proud. . . 
For those, whom thou think’st thou 


dost overthrow, 
Die not, poor Death.” 


—John Donne, Divine Poems 


This summer Frances McKee’s sister 
wrote to a friend: “Come home soon if 
you want to talk to Frances again. She is 
interested in things eternal.” No one 
could believe that Frances who had been 
so alive in the summer could be leaving 
us early in the fall. Her zest for life seems 
living still. 

She has always loved the great things: 
music of the masters, books of stature, 
the finest in art. As she traveled or 
worked or played her beloved piano, one 
was aware of her high standards; yet they 
never placed her apart from others. She 
loved all people without qualification and 
numbered many of other races and beliefs 
as her friends. It was her choice and her 
joy to work with the under-priviledged 
boys at Riis High School and she never 
lost her understanding of them. 

She faced pain and death with an in- 
spiring faith and courage. “It’s wonderful 
to have a sustaining Power to cling to,” 
she said. 


“Death, be not proud”—not while we 
cherish our memories of Frances or grate- 
fully count our lives richer because we 
knew her. 








THE ALA CONFERENCE 
IN LOS ANGELES, JUNE 1953 


ELIZABETH O. WILLIAMS 
ALA Rebreésentative 


California school librarians may look 
back upon the 72nd conference of the 
American Library Association at Los An- 
geles with justifiable pride and satisfac- 
tion in its over-all success. Even the 
weather was favorable and the many re- 
ports from our visitors indicate that our 
efforts to extend California hospitality 
and good fellowship were greatly appre- 
ciated. Our goals could never have been 
achieved without the wholehearted co- 
operation of all school librarians, North 
and South. Every request for help and 
participation met with a ready response 
and was deeply appreciated by the local 
chairmen. AASL President, Mary Lee 
Keath, wrote that the Los Angeles Con- 
ference “far exceeded my highest hopes 
for it.” 

The AASL Hospitality Center at the 
Biltmore was a comfortable and conveni- 
ent spot for school librarians to meet 
friends, to talk together, to examine the 
library publications and displays, or to 
get information and to make plans for 
excursions about the city. 


Some school librarians arrived early for 
the pre-conference sessions. Many at- 
tended and participated in the Intellectual 
Freedom Conference at Whittier College. 
Others enjoyed the stimulating talks and 
discussion groups of the Institute on Li- 
brary Work with Children and Young 
People at the Huntington Hotel in Pasa- 
dena. 

The high point of the ALA Conference 
was the reading at the Council meeting 
of President Dwight D. Eisenhower's let- 
ter to ALA President Robert B. Downs, 
in which he said, “Our librarians serve 
the precious liberties of our Nation . . . 
the libraries of America are and must 


(Continued on Page 28) 





IMA VENABLE 
Southern Section President 


SOUTHERN SECTION MESSAGE 


In the world of books and reading— 
the world of ideas—we often encounter 
the fungus problem. We place hundreds 
of books on our shelves which offer great 
truths—books which are veritable trees 
of knowledge—hoping that they will be 
read by those who need them most. We 
hope to acquaint them with the good 
literature which grows out of the soil of 
human experience and interprets our 
times with reality, so that all may be 
able to recognize a dictator, to learn the 
importance of preserving basic human 
rights, and to live and teach real demo- 
cratic principles as a means of nourishing 
loyalty among citizens. 





Young readers are our special respon- 
sibility. In the school libraries we can 
influence the attitudes of students by cir- 
culating more widely, books which stim- 
ulate straight thinking; books which can 


(Continued on Page 32) 





SECTION PRESIDENTS 





SIDNEY THOMPSON 
Northern Section President 


NORTHERN SECTION MESSAGE 


School Library Association of California, 
with its workshops, committees, editorial 
contributions, and organization represent- 
atives offers the membership varied op- 
portunities for participation. This year 
the Northern Section program consists of 
three workshops and an annual meeting 
at Yosemite. The initial workshop on 
Use of W/S in Library Procedures was 
held at the Carlmont High School, Bel- 
mont. Mrs. Margaret D. Uridge, head of 
the Interlibrary Borrowing Service’ of the 
University of California at Berkeley, gave 
a talk on the principles of W/S and 
demonstrated the use of work simplifica- 
tion techniques, which is becoming more 
widely used in library procedures as the 
terms become translated into language 
that can be understood by librarians and 
non-technical administrators. Principles in 
application to libraries, particularly the 


(Continued on Page 30) 








GOOD WILL THROUGH LIBRARIES 


FRANCES TOOR 





FRANCES TOOR 


B.L. and M.A. in Spanish from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Lecturer 
and professor of Mexican folklore on the 
faculty of the National University Sum- 
mer School of Mexico, and author on 
travel and folklore. 


There has been much criticism recently 
both verbal and written of the USIS 
(United States Service ) 
abroad. I know best its library branch, 


Information 


which seems to me one of the most useful 
and dignified of the State Department and 
I feel that it achieves more than any other 
branch in good will. 

During the war years and since, I have 
met many good-will ambassadors in Mex- 
ico and elsewhere, traveling in style at the 
expense of the government. Many speak 


not a word of the language of the coun- 


tries they visit. They shake hands and 
drink cocktails with government officials 
and converse mostly through interpreters. 
When they succeed in establishing any 
good will, which unfortunately is not 


always the case, it mever reaches the 


people. 

The libraries, on the other hand, are a 
daily valuable service that reaches many 
of the people, especially those whose 
opinions and friendship is the most 
students, 


worthwhile—teachers, 





profes- 
sionals and laymen, who have taken the 
trouble to learn English. They find read- 
ing matter in those libraries that their 
own lack, and it brings them closer to the 
people of the United States. It is this 
English-reading class that has the most 
influence on the thought and opinions of 
their respective countries. 

Of the USIS libraries in Europe I knew 
best those of Italy, as I spent over two 
years there, studying and traveling to col- 
lect material for Festivals and Folkways 
of Italy. 1 was constantly in the company 
of Italians during that time, and from the 
many who had a reading knowledge of 
English I heard nothing but praise of our 
libraries. 

The USIS libraries, however, were not 
alone in the field. They had strong com- 
petition from those of the much older 
and better-stocked libraries of the English 
Institutes. England, France and Germany 
began spending money on propagandizing 
their culture and teaching their languages 
in foreign countries some decades before 
we ever thought of it; they found it paid. 


During my first winter in the lovely 
city of Palermo, capital of Sicily, in 1950, 








I found the English Institute had been 
doing fine work there for about twenty- 
five years. Their library, class and concert 
rooms were housed on one of the upper 
floors of a centrally-located old paiace. My 
young university friends who knew Eng- 
lish had learned it there. They were al- 
ways going there for something; many 
had visited England, invited through the 
Institute. 


The USIS library was only two years 
old. The stars and stripes waved from a 
less pretentious but also centrally-located 
and more accessible building, and the 
library was already very popular. There 
was no money for teachers of English but 
the demand was so pressing that when I 
returned two years later, 1 found some of 
the personnel giving classes gratis after 
working hours. I also found that one of 
my young friends, a lawyer, who had 
learned his English at the Institute and 
had been to England on fellowships, had 
also received a scholarship from Stanford 
through the USIS. His work was so bril- 
liant that Stanford University asked him 
to return for another year to finish his 
work for a doctorate. He liked the United 
States so well that he would have liked to 
remain there. 


Apparently the Italians enjoyed our 
libraries more than the English Institute, 
for our reading rooms were always 
crowded; whereas there was plenty of 
room in those of the English. Our reading 
rooms, of course, are newer, furnished 
with more comfort and usually more ac- 
cessible from the street. In Florence, the 
English Institute has a very good library 
but it is several flights of stairs up and 
the reading rooms are musty and unin- 
viting. Our library is also in a fine old 
palace on the same street, but it is on the 
ground floor, light and inviting. In Rome 
the USIS library is right on the famous 
Via Veneto and at certain hours it is diff- 
cult to find a vacant chair in the reading 
room. The attraction, though, is not only 








the location and comfort of the libraries, 
but also the reading matter. Foreigners 
are interested in learning more about the 
United States. They want to know what 
the people think, what they are like, who 
are so successful and powerful economi- 
cally. They like our magazines and the 
format of our books and their content. 


This spring I visited USIS libraries in 
Cairo, Istanbul and Athens. The State 
Department had already started on its 
slashing-of-personnel program in the 
USIS. From one head I heard the justified 
complaint that it was being done without 
thought or selection. Persons who loved 
the people and the country in which they 
were working were being sent home, 
while those who wanted to go home could 
stay. 

This blind selection of employees is 
nothing new. It exists in all government 
departments. Only too frequently those 
who should remain at home are sent 
abroad. Such cases are always deplorable 
but they do less harm in the libraries or, 
at least, do not spoil their popularity. 
People go to them for their reading mat- 
ter, which they cannot find elsewhere and 
cannot afford to buy, especially the tech- 
nical books. 

It is my hope that the efficiency of those 
libraries abroad will not be tampered with 
but improved, and that more of them will 
be established where they are needed. For 
through them our country can become 
better known and thus make more friends. 


Frances Toor first went to Mexico in 
1922 to attend a summer session at the 
National University. She traveled in re- 
mote regions where she became so inter- 
ested in the culture of the various Indian 
tribes as well as in the folk art of the 
rural Mexican artisans that she decided to 
make her home in Mexico. 


Through her sympathetic understand- 
ing of the people, their problems, their 


(Continued on Page 27) 








CLA-SLAC CONFERENCE 


JESSIE BOYD 


Do you want to encourage reading, and 
to make your school libraries more effec- 
tive? Then plan to attend the annual 
meetings of the School Library Associa- 
tion and the California Library Asso- 
ciation in Stockton. In an effort to bring 
about closer cooperation between school 
and public libraries, plans have been made 
for our organization to meet on Novem- 
ber 14-15, following the California Li- 
brary Association meeting scheduled for 
November 12-14. 

Beginning with a two day workshop 
reading conference sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, there will be 
an opportunity to hear and discuss why 
adults, children and young people do or 
do not read, and the many ways in which 
community organizations, public and 
school libraries can encourage more read- 
ing for profit and enjoyment. 

To be challenged by the keynote 
speaker Avery Kizer, editorial writer for 
the Stockton Record, representatives from 
community organizations will constitute 
a panel to discuss Community Concern 
and Activity with Reading, to be followed 
by an afternoon symposium on Reading 
for Adults with Edward Radenzel, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Julio L. Bortolazzo, 
President Stockton College and Baxter M. 
Greeting, Sacramento State College. Fri- 
day will be devoted to discussing reading 
for children and young people. Margaret 
V. Girdner, Director of San Francisco 
School Libraries, will serve as panel chair- 
man and Leone Garvey, supervisor of 
work with children, Berkeley Public Li- 
brary will keynote the problems as they 
affect school and public libraries. 

Savoie Lottinville, manager of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press and outstand- 
ing speaker, will give the Edith Coulter 
lecture at the annual California Library 
Association dinner Friday night. It is pos- 


sible for school librarians to attend this 
dinner without attending the reading con- 
ference. 

The School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia will begin the annual meeting of 
the organization with a luncheon, co- 
sponsored with the Section for Work with 
Boys and Girls, California Library Asso- 
ciation. The School Curriculum as it 
Affects Book Selection for School and 
Public Libraries, will be ably discussed by 
Dr. Walter Loban, University of Cali- 
fornia. Following the luncheon speaker, 
section meetings on the various educa- 
tional levels will be held in the libraries 
of newly built schools. Consultants will 
represent public libraries, and the leaders 
and recorders will be school librarians. 


The Saturday evening banquet promises 
to be a delightful occasion with an inter- 
esting, informative and humorous talk on 
Adventures in Folklore by Dr. Hector Lee, 
dean of instruction, Chico State College. 
Annual business meeting will be held fol- 
lowing the Sunday morning breakfast, the 
annual matters of great concern and in- 
terest to school librarians are to be pre- 
sented. 


Advance registration blanks and de- 
tailed announcements may be secured by 
writing to the Convention Bureau, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Stockton, if you did not 
receive your announcements. 


MARGARET GIRDNER LEADS 
COUNTY INSTITUTE 


Margaret Girdner, director, Bureau of 
Texts and Libraries, San Francisco Public 
Schools was in charge of a discussion 
group on Children’s Literature in the Cur- 
riculum at Alameda County Schools In- 
stitute, September 3. Mrs. Elsie Holland 
of the Alameda County Schools Office 
acted as co-chairman. 











READING 





1S FUN 


QuaIL HAWKINS, The Sather Gate Book Shop, Berkeley 


Book Week this year comes November 
15 to 21 and for its slogan has the en- 
gaging one of READING IS FUN. And 
so it is, for us who deal with books, 
though goodness knows we have little 
enough time to sandwich it in, these busy 
days. We all try one way or another to 
inveigle young people into the joys we 
already have experienced. True, there are 
some unfortunate ones who will never 
know the pleasure of reading... but then, 
some of us readers don’t like television 
yet! Let us not be difficult! 

For those who do like reading, this 
fall's new books for young people are 
many and varied. As usual, there are some 
reprints or new editions of old favorites. 
The Laura Ingalls Wilder Little House 
books have entirely new make-up with 
large type, and brighter jackets, with illus- 
trations by Garth Williams, who spent 
ten years re-doing these ever favorite 
stories, at the request of Mrs. Wilder. 
Kenneth Grahame has two new editions, 
one of The Wind In the Willows with the 
old and four new illustrations by Ernest 
Shepard, published by Scribners, and one 
of The Reluctant Dragon published by 
Holiday House. Charles Dickens’ The 
Magic Fishbone has new illustrations by 
Louis Slobodkin, although the old edition 
with Bedford pictures is still available for 
those that like it best. Bemelman’s Made- 
line, which is temporarily out of print, is 
promised back early next spring if not 
before, to go along with the amusing 
sequel published this spring, Madeline's 
Rescue. Madeline is also supposed to come 
out in the Little Golden Books. We hope 
they don’t ruin one of our favorite books 
by cutting it. 

This fall the new books seem to be 
arriving earlier than usual, thank good- 
ness. The ones for the younger children 
are not too profuse, as it is becoming 





more and more prohibitive to produce 
many illustrations in color unless you 
make a mass production job of it. As a 
consequence there is less to choose from. 

Switzerland has supplied at least two 
artists for unusual picture books. Alois 
Carigiet does the brilliant illustrations for 
Selina Chonz’ Florina and the Wild Bird, 
a rhymed tale of the mountains of Switz- 
erland, by the same two who did the de- 
lightful A Bell for Ursli three years ago. 
Pitschi has no nationality, unless cats have 
such, but the artist Hans Fischer is a 
Swiss. He did the charming illustrations 
for two of Grimm’s fairy tales, The 
Traveling Musicians and Chanticleer and 
Partlett, published in England and im- 
ported for audiences here. Pitschi is a cat 
of character who learns the hard way that 
cat ways are best. All cat lovers will want 
to own, and surely others will want to 
look. 

For very young children comes Ruth 
Krauss’s utterly mad, utterly childlike 
Very Special House with wonderful pic- 
tures by Maurice Sendak, which tells of 
a very special house where a child may do 
all the things he is never allowed to do 
in his own house, such as jumping on the 
beds, painting on the walls, etc. The literal 
person will not enjoy this, but all with 
childhood still inside will revel in it. The 
new Steiner book Kiki Goes to Camp is 
really fun for the very young reader. 

One of the most engaging of this year’s 
books is Ruth Sawyer’s retelling of the 
old folktale, Journey Cake, Ho! with rol- 
licking pictures by her son-in-law Robert 
McCloskey. A most felicitous combina- 
tion, this will add great fun to children’s 
reading. 

Hans Andersen has a new, colorful and 
imaginative interpreter in Marcia Brown's 
pictures for A Steadfast Tin Soldier. She 











has a remarkable faculty of changing her 
style to suit her material, which gives 
great fluidity to her work. 


Magic Maize by Mary and Conrad Buff 
is a brilliantly colored and unusual pic- 
ture-story of modern Guatemala. Mission 
Bell by Leo Politi also has an Indian- 
Spanish cast in its loving recounting of 
Father Junipero Serra’s remarkable ad- 
ventures in establishing the missions 
along El Camino Real, told almost over- 
simply but with the charming stylized 
illustrations typical of the friendly Leo. 

Humor is by no means neglected and 
for somewhat older children comes Bev- 
erly Cleary’s naughty Oris Spofford who 
is prototype for so many little boys that 
every teacher and librarian knows, loves, 
laughs over, and is exasperated by. An- 
other terribly funny tale for the in-be- 
tween is Julie’s Secret Sloth by Jacqueline 
Jackson, a new author who should be 
watched for future work. This is her first 
book, but her knowledge of the workings 
of the mind of children, and her sense of 
comedy are excellent. 


In a more educational vein, but still fun 
to read, are several additions to the 
science field. Wilfred Bronson has done a 
most remarkable feat in making conser- 
vation exciting and interesting in his 
brilliant Freedom and Plenty: Ours to 
Save, which is plum full of pictures both 
wise and funny. A long neglected subject 
has at last been tackled, and will be a real 
addition to the school library. This is Sea 
Shells by Ruth H. Dudley who lives in 
Pacific Palisades, and therefore knows the 
West Coast types. This simply written, 
and attractively made book, with excellent 
type, tells about the living creatures as 
well as their shelly homes. 

Several other books on natural history 
are appearing, one on Collecting Cocoons 
by Lois J. Hussey and Catherine Pessino, 
and one on Earthworms by Dorothy 
Childs Hogner. There is a new one by 
McClung on Tiger: The Story of the 





Swallowtail Butterfly, and Zim has one on 


Parrakeets which certainly serves a need. 
He also has one coming on Reptiles and 
Amphibians for the Simon and Schuster 
nature series, and has done another in the 
Morrow series, What's Inside the Earth? 

Roy Chapman Andrews has produced 
a first-rate book in his contribution to 
Random House’s new Allabout series, 
All About Dinosaurs, with very attractive 
format. Of course books on rockets, jets 
and space travel are flooding the market, 
some good, some not so good. 

Science fiction, while directed towards 
older readers, generally, is increasingly of 
interest to all ages. Winston Publishing 
Company is doing a whole series by au- 
thors who usually write for adults. Andre 
Norton has written Star Rangers which is 
an elegant tale of life in 8054 on a long 
lost planet which turns out to be Earth. 
In Starman Jones, Robert Heinlein has 
done another of his slangy, first-rate sci- 
ence, and very human human beings story. 
This is a touch sophisticated for the 
younger reader. The hero has eidetic 
memory which was lucky for the author 
as well as his characters who get stranded 
on an unknown planet with very odd be- 
ings indeed. There are several other sci- 
ence fiction tales which we have not yet 
had a chance to explore. But to an old 
Verne enthusiast, to say nothing of H. 
Rider Haggard, the new tales can be taken 
in stride. Even Freddy the pig has a space 
adventure in Freddy and the Space Ship, 
or did he? 

While boys ramble through space, the 
girls aren’t neglected this fall. There is a 
new horse story by Dorothy Lyon called 
Blue Smoke. Naomi J. Sellers, a fellow 
Californian, has done a book in the vein 
of Seventeen in Cross My Heart, and a 
sympathetic and adult handling of negro- 
white relations is shown in Hope Newell's 
A Cap for Mary Ellis, which is a nurse 
story also. Mary Stolz has a searching 

story of a grossly fat girl in In a Mirror 
and the gradual maturing of her heroine's 





character till her fatness is no longer nec- 
essary as a protection is subtly done. 
Eloise McGraw writes an exciting love 
story of ancient Egypt in Mara: Daughter 
of the Nile. Mara is a slave girl who 
plays both ends against the middle, spy- 
ing for two sides until she falls in love. 


The usual duplication of material is ex- 
emplified this fall in three biographies of 
Cochise. One by Oliver La Farge, one by 
Edgar Wyatt and one by Enid Johnson. 


Two books, however, stand out for this 
reader: The Borrowers by Mary Norton, 
the Carnegie Medal book from England, 
illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush, and 
And Now Miguel by J. Krumgold, with 
distinguished illustrations by Jean Char- 
lot. Both of these books should be read 
aloud to be fully savored. The Borrowers, 
which will surely have the same kind of 
place as Mary Poppins, tells of those tiny 
people who borrow the safety pins, the 
bobby pins, the paper clips, etc., then dis- 
appear so mysteriously, and who worry 
so about being seen. Their lives are full, 
and those of the readers also. 

Really original in concept And Nou 
Miguel is the moving, simple and absorb- 
ing tale of Miguel Chavez who is twelve 
and lives in New Mexico near Taos. He 
yearns above all else to go with the sheep 
up the Sangre de Cristo Mountains for 
the summer. A reflective story, full of the 
things that children often ponder, espe- 
cially when they are not the youngest 
child who has no wants, nor the oldest 
child who achieves what he wants with 
ease, but only the middle one who wants, 
and doesn’t know how to get it. Told in 
the first person, this might be passed up 
if not properly introduced, but it is much 
too good a book to let go by without con- 
sideration. Don’t miss reading it your- 
self... this is surely good enough for 
Newbery Medal. 

Books listed in the order in which they 
appear in the article: 
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CAPSULE REVIEWS OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


MARGUERITE R. KIRSCHMAN, Bret Harte Junior High School, Oakland 


In reviewing current literature in the 
school library field it seemed that it is 
never the startling new item that does the 
most good, but rather that strength is 
drawn from a re-statement, a re-emphasis 
of a well-known fact, or a re-channeling 
of thoughts along a familiar trail. 

Two articles were chosen because of 
their clever titles from the March, 1953, 
issue of High Points, published by the 
New York City Board of Education. “Step 
Into My Parlor” was written by a group 
of vocational high school librarians, who 
were quick to point out that the reading 
specialist was 100 percent right when he 
compared school librarians to fishermen. 
Patience is a pre-requisite of both, but 
one must also include lure and bait. The 
students of the vocational high schools 
consisted mainly of: (1) those from very 
underprivileged homes, (2) those from 
foreign backgrounds with language handi- 
caps, and (3) those who boasted that 
they had never read a book. Those libra- 
rians offered the following suggestions: 
sound training in the use of the card 
catalog and simple basic reference tools; 
book reviews by the librarian covering 
a large range of subjects rather than 
longer reviews on a few books; the great- 
est cO-operation with all teachers who 
have a clear cut objective in making use 
of library resources; library clubs which 
publish a school paper of book reviews; 
and ‘ast and perhaps most important the 
personal touch which involves every trick 
the librarian could conjure to catch the 
reluctant reader. The librarians pointed 
out that no fisherman uses the same bait 
to catch all fish, so librarians should use 
all devices to catch the fleeting interests 
of their students. 
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The second article from High Points, 
“Safari to the Library,” was written by 
Rebecca B. Weisberg, Junior High School, 
Number 80, The Bronx. The article de- 
scribed her visit with her seventh grade 
class to the Nathan Strauss Branch Li- 
brary on East Thirty-second. From a bleak 
November day the children found a great 
contrast in the gay and colorful library. 
They were especially fascinated by the 
new books still in their jackets. The libra- 
rian caught their interest with a simple 
questionnaire entitled Back Talk. What 
seventh grader wouldn't thrill to give a 
little back talk about a book instead of a 
review of it! The title is in itself a chal- 
lenge to all school librarians; for if we 
could remember that each class which 
comes to the library is really on safari, it 
should keep us on tip-toe to make 100 
percent use of book collections. 


“The Poor Reader, Why?” by Dr. 
Helen M. Robinson, which appeared in 
the Library Journal of May 15, 1953, is a 
summary of the paper she delivered be- 
fore the school librarians of Illinois last 
April. Poor readers are those two years 
below their class average or their own 
potential achievement level. Their inter- 
ests are in advance of their ability to 
read; they come to the library only when 
required to do so and thus they develop 
emotional and behavior compensations. 
Most poor readers fail because of inhibit- 
ing factors which change from pupil to 
pupil and Dr. Robinson classifies these 
inhibiting factors characteristics of the 
learner and characteristics of the environ- 
ment. She gives an unusually well thought 
out list of physical factors and environ- 
mental factors. She also presents the 
theory that from studying the child who 


(Continued cn Pave 25) 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SURVEY 


The California State Department of % 
Education and the California State Library 
are cO-sponsoring a study of library re- 3 
sources in the junior and senior high ¥ 
schools of California. The survey takes $ 
into consideration the selection, acquisi- 
tion and processing of material; budget- 
ing; personnel; housing and equipment; 
and administration. $ 

The Secondary School Library Survey, ’ 
which will be mailed to schools within 
the next few weeks, is one of the first 
of a series of studies evaluating the over- 
all library facilities of the state. It is im- 


portant to school librarians, because it % Store T ICE as many books 


serves to focus the attention of school per- — 


sonnel on the function of the library as : in your present floor space 


well as its resources. In order to get a % , * 
,; complete picture of the current school & with STOR-MOR book drawers 
: library situation, it is necessary to have % : 
100 per cent returns and thus the council % These smooth-operating, space-saving 
of the School Library Association of Cali- % drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 


i 


fornia urges you to co-operate fully by % now enable you to increase your present 
filling in and returning promptly the % book storage capacity by as much as 
questionnaire. ® 114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
= easily installed, using the uprights of % 

your present freestanding or multi-tier 3 
RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS steel shelving, or by making complete & 
SPONSOR BOOK EXHIBIT installation for new buildings. Drawers & 

The Fifth Annual Textbook and Library ; are adjustable and freely interchangeable & 
Exhibit will be held in the Cortes Ele- ¢ with regular shelves. 


mentary Auditorium, 627 South Thirtieth, # eS 
Richmond, February 23-25, according to Our helpful illustrated folder will show you 3 


Mrs. Mary S. Warrenburg, librarian of % how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 










the Harry Ells Junior High School. Rep- % Drawers can substantially Increase your § 
resentatives from approximately forty % storage space. Write for a copy today. 
book and map companies will display text ¥ * Trade Mark 

and trade editions. Mrs. Lois McMahon, $ 

secondary school curriculum co-ordinator; § J K AMES C0 

Mary Lowden, elementary school curricu- , "cm os , 
| lum co-ordinator, Stuart Thompson, di- BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
rector of Audio-Visual Aids Department, 150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 
and Mrs. Warrenburg are the committee cea e a 

on local arrangements. The public is in- Representatives in Principal Cities 
vited to attend. 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING - MULTI-TIER 3 
BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION + BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 
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TEEN-AGE READING 


VERNON IvEs, Chairman of the Publishers Liaison Committee 


This Report is based on the first com- 
prehensive study of the reading interests 
and needs of the group variously called 
young people, young adults, or teen-agers. 
The study was made in the spring of 
1953 by the Publishers Liaison Commit- 
tee, which is a joint committee of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, the American Association 
of School Librarians, and the Children’s 
Book Council. Its purpose was to gather 
information from librarians actively work- 
ing with young people and pass it on to 
publishers and library administrators, to 
the end that the young people themselves 
might have the books they want and need. 


The committee sent questionnaires to 
the entire membership of the Association 
of Young Peoples Librarians, to a com- 
parable number of librarians of four-year 
high schools in 32 states, and to all city, 
county, and state school library super- 
visors. This report is based on the 283 
replies received, a number of which rep- 
resented pooled opinions of groups, 
rather than single individuals. 


The first part of the questionnaire had 
to do with the format and general ap- 
pearance of young people’s books. As re- 
gards shape and length, the average, novel- 
size book of a maximum length of 250 
to 300 pages is strongly preferred. Over- 
sized books not only present a shelving 
problem, but in most cases are consid- 
ered juvenile-looking by readers of high 
school age. They also want “thin” books— 


Extracts from Mr. Ives’ official and com- 
plete report which appeared in the ALA 
BULLETIN, October, 1953. Mr. Ives, prest- 
dent of Holiday House, gave the verbal 
report of the committee findings at the 
AASL section meeting, ALA conference 
in Los Angeles. 


particularly for book reports! The thick- 
ness of a book, which doesn’t necessarily 
mean the number of pages, often acts as 
a deterrent. 


Moving into the body of the book, the 
first problem is that of end papers. Here 
publishers print maps and other pertinent 
data, over which librarians paste circula- 
tion material. In spite of the admitted 
decorative appeal and usefulness of this 
data, 86 per cent of librarians would 
rather have it inside the book, since in 
any case it will be completely lost in 
rebinding. 

On the subject of illustrations, opinion 
was practically unanimous that they are 
desirable in biographies, for obvious rea- 
sons. In fiction, there was a difference of 
opinion. Public librarians were evenly 
divided as to desirability, whereas three- 
quarters of the school librarians wanted 
illustrations. 

The next question had to do with the 
size of type. Practically all (93 percent) 
of the replies said that young people re- 
fuse books with small type, and virtually 
every inexpensive edition of the classics 
was mentioned as an example. On the 
other hand, only half of the replies said 
that young people reject, as juvenile, 
books with /arger than average type. 

In the field of biography, more books 
are still needed. But they should be factual, 
not fictionized. The most requested full- 
length biographies were those of modern 
scientists, also stage, screen, and radio 
stars. . . . There is also a need for col- 
lections of short biographies of modern 
authors and musicians. 

The saturation point is being reached 
in some sport books. There were the most 
thumbs-down on any more baseball fic- 
tion, by 2 to 1 over football stories, the 
next most saturated area. Factual books 
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on baseball are also in over-supply. How- 
ever, sports biographies are still wanted, 
also how-to-do-it books, particularly in 
minor sports, which seem to have been 
rather neglected. In the fiction field, there 
is still a large need for basketball stories, 
and a smaller one for hockey. 

Career books were not as scorned as 
had been expected. Librarians agreed that 
they are read for their story value rather 
than their vocational information, but the 
consensus was that they are useful for 
recreational reading, and frequently lead 
to a more serious consideration of a par- 
ticular vocation. In vocational non-fiction, 
there is a crying need for both auto- 
biographical treatment and for such in- 
formal but factual accounts as Russell's 
A Lamp Is Heavy. What vocations need 
to be covered? In non-fiction, as well as 
fiction, girls want books about secretaries, 
airline hostesses, teachers, nurses, and 
librarians. There were far fewer requests 
for vocational books for boys, engineer- 
ing being the only field mentioned often 
enough to be reported. 

The next question, having to do with 
both good and poor junior novels for 
girls, was answered by author rather than 
by title. . What elements make the 
difference between good and poor junior 
novels? The replies were difficult to class- 
ify, but in general what is needed might 
be called a better balanced diet: more 
meat in situation, problems, and plots, 
and less marshmallow in the romance and 
characterization. In short, more mature 
fare 

In the field of junior novels for boys, 
the situation changes somewhat. There 
are favorite authors here, too, but they 
write on a wider variety of subjects, and 
each seems to dominate a particular field: 
Tunis, Meader, Farley, Pease, Kjelgaard. 
There were many more mentions of indi- 
vidual books than was the case with jun- 
ior novels for girls, and they covered a 
wider spread of interests. In boys’ fiction, 











the most needed elements are reality, 
more mature approach, greater depth of 
characterization. And, of course, instead 
of romance what is wanted is adventure, 
excitement, and fast-moving action. 

In choosing adult books for teen-age 
collections, the elements of sex, profanity, 
violence, and brutality strongly preclude 
the selection of certain titles which would 
otherwise be acceptable. Such authors as 
Hemingway and Steinbeck are examples, 
and such recent best sellers as The Cruel 
Sea and The Big Sky. A partial solution 
to this problem may lie in the authors’ 
own abridgements of books which con- 
tain objectionable elements. A successful 
example of this treatment is the junior 
edition of The Big Sky. What is wanted 
in books of travel? Of the numerous re- 
quests received, 56 percent were for such 
personal reminiscences as Thomas's Out 
of This World, 35 percent were for the 
straightforward adult approach like that 
of The World in Color series, and less 
than 10 percent for the story form of an 
imaginary trip. The sugar-coating of facts 
is outmoded. When it comes to plays, we 
should have more both for study and 
reading, and for amateur production, with 
teen-age characters . 

Teen-agers want factual books on psy- 
chology, but they should be only intro- 
ductory, dealing with elementary facts 
that help the adolescent make personal 
adjustments to himself and his family. 

In the field of social studies, what 
subdivisions need helpful books? First, 
comparative governments; secondly, in- 
ternational relations. When dealing with 
racial problems, the informal approach is 
preferred, but there is a smaller need for 
serious treatment, too. In either case, the 
simpler the better. 


Reprints of complete report are available 
from the Children’s Book Council, 50 
West Fifty-third Street, New York 19, 
New York at 15c a copy. 





USE OF W/S 


IN LIBRARY PROCEDURES 


MARGARET D. URIDGE, Librarians’ Group for WS 


Work simplification is just what it says 
it is...simplifying work. Figuring out 
how to do the job in an easier way, thus 
saving your time and your energy ...turn- 
ing out more work with less fatigue. 


Does the paper-work of your job some- 
times Overwhelm you? It does us—that’s 
why we became so interested in finding 
some way to control it, rather than have 
it control us. Work simplification is such 
a method of control. Furthermore, it can 
also produce a clearer presentation of 
what you actually do on a job—and pre- 
sent it graphically so all can understand. 


What Is W/S? 

W/S is the simplified symbol for work 
simplification! It is applied common sense 
to the analysis of a job, to the improve- 
ment in the method of doing that job, 
and often to the re-arrangement of equip- 
ment or the designing of new equipment 
to enable the job to be done more easily. 





During the last fifty years industrial 
engineers have developed techniques to 
make it easier to do this analysis and re- 
organization. These techniques have been 
productive money-wise when applied to 
large operations, so the emphasis has 
been there. But the same principles can 
be as effective in any operation which has 
repetitive work. And, though librarianship 
is a service profession, not engaged in 
profit making, it has a great many repeti- 
tive operations to which the W/S tech- 
niques can be applied. 

Meredith Bloss in his article titled “Is 
Book Flow too Slow,” in the ALA Baulle- 
tin, July, August, 1953, says very perti- 
nently: “We have as librarians a bigger 
job to do than paper work, but we have 
to solve the paper work first, or else it 
scems to me, we shall never get beyond 
it.” So let’s use the W/S techniques to get 
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beyond our paper work, by doing some 
analyzing on paper first! 


How Is the Job Done? 

There are many techniques in W/S, 
but here are six specific ones that we 
have found useful, and simple, in the 
analysis and re-organization of library 
work. They are called: TASK LIST, AC- 
TIVITY LIST, WORK DISTRIBUTION 
CHART, PROCESS CHART, FLOW 
DIAGRAM, and PROCEDURE ANAL- 
YSIS CHART. They are all means of pre- 
senting your job simply, to yourself or 
to others, so that you can analyze it more 
easily. 

Co-operation is important. So have your 
assistants, and even though you run a one 
man library you do use student assistants 
as part time clerical help, get into the act 
too. For one of the essential musts in any 
work simplification program, no matter 
how small, is to have all those doing the 
job work out the techniques together. 
Thus they understand what is being done. 


What Do Employees Do? 


TASK LIST 

Have each of your assistants, and your- 
self, write out a Task List. This is simply 
listing in order, on a ruled sheet, each 
specific task or operation that you do dur- 
ing the day. Here are the guides in mak- 
ing a Task List: (1) List each specific 
task you actually perform. (2) Be sure 
to list all the things you do during the 
regular work week (e.g. you may have a 
conference with the English teacher just 
once a week, but don’t forget it—list it). 
(3) Be brief—just state the operation, 
don't describe how you do it. (4) Num- 
ber each task separately, in sequence as 
listed. (5) Enter the average number of 
hours per week spent on each task. (6) 
Add the number of hours for each task 











and enter the total hours worked during 
the week. And, be sure to include the 
time-out as an entry in order to bring 
your total number of hours to the total 
you are supposed to be on the job. 

Have each assistant make one for you 
of what 4e does (or thinks he does) in 
his own words. 


ACTIVITY LIST 

An Activity List is the combined jobs 
from your Task Lists, organized into types 
of jobs performed. Shown is an Activity 
Lisi that applics to most libraries. Each 
of the headings can be broken down into 
sub-headings, as the Cataloging has been. 
These are arranged in simple outline 
form, using outline numbering principles. 


ACTIVITY LIST 
Major Activities in a Library: 
A. Selecting, Ordering, Receiving 
*B. Classification and Cataloging (see 
Sub-activities below ) 
C. Circulation 
D. Reference and Readers Advisory 
Service 
E. Library Service to Groups 
F. Public Relations and Publicity 
G. Administration 
Sub-activities in a Catalog Department: 
*B. Classification and Cataloging 
1. Classification and Subject 
Headings 
Descriptive cataloging 
Preparation of cards and ma- 
terials 
Card preparation and revision; 
adding and card correction; 
materials handling (labeling, 
book cards, pockets, etc.); 
filing. 
The outline numbering is an easy tool for 
typing your Task List into your Activity 
List, by putting the appropriate number 
against each item on the Task List. 


Ww bd 


WORK DISTRIBUTION CHART 
From the Activity List and Task Lists 
you make a Work Distribution Chart. 
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The one given here is only a small portion 
of a larger one. Don’t be surprised if you 
find, even with your few assistants, that 
it goes onto several pages. 

Here you have down in chart form ar- 
ranged by activities a listing of what you 
do and what each of your assistants does, 
and how much time each activity takes. 
Now study it! Ask yourself the questions 
listed at the bottom of the chart. When 
you have answered these you have ana- 
lyzed your job by what people do and 
have taken a large step forward in im- 
provement and possible re-organization of 
your work. 


What Is Done? 

We have examined the job from what 
people do, now let's take a different angle 
to see what is actually done, in order to 
get the job accomplished. The Work Dis- 
tribution Chart shows your division of 
work. The Process Chart shows you the 
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“MORK DISTRIBUTION CILiR’ 


Unit Charted: Catalog Dent. 


Charted By: J. "hite 


Name s Cc. Bram Names B. Grey 
Job Titles: Catalog Librarian Job Title: Catalog Typist 


Classif. & Subj. Head Assign classif. nos. 
ings & subj. headings 


Descrintive Cataloging Type master cat. car 


Preparation of cards Revise cards and Type dup. cards, bk. card 
and materials materials letter, label, process 
File cards 
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Analysis: What takes the most time? Should it take the most time? Is there misdirected effort? Are skills used 


properly? Are there too many unrelated tasks? Are tasks spread too thinly? Is work distributed evenly? 


Note: As employees perform duties in other departients their hours shown on this chart do not total 40 hours 


per week. 


PROCESS CHART 
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sequence of work, a step by step account 
of how each job or process is done. 


PROCESS CHART 

To simplify the recording of each job, 
and eliminate verbiage, symbols are used 
to show the type or element of work that 
is each step. These symbols represent the 
five elements into which all work can be 
divided. They are as follows (see chart): 

Operation (doing). Operation occurs 
when an object is intentionally changed 
in any of its physical or chemical char- 
acteristics, is assembled or disassembled 
from something, or is prepared for an 
operation. Getting information, planning, 
calculating, also are operations. 

Inspection (verifying, revision). In- 
spection occurs when an object is ex- 
amined for identification, quality, quan- 
tity, or comparison of accuracy. 

Delay (waiting). Any waiting not an 
operation is a delay. Letters waiting for 
signature, books waiting for shipment, are 
delays; freshly shellacked books drying 
are an operation. 

Storage (keeping). When an object 
reaches an assigned resting place it is 
stored. Letters in a file, books in the 
stacks, charge cards in a file, tools on a 
rack—all are stored. 

Transportation (movement ). Transpor- 
tation occurs when an object is moved 
from one place of work to another. 

Special forms are not necessary for 
Process Charts, but they do make it easier. 
The form shown could be drawn on 
hectograph or mimeograph, to produce 
enough working copies. Again, have the 


person (or persons) doing the process fill ' 


in the chart. Start with the action that 
initiates the process, list it with the appro- 
priate symbol. (Templates, i.e. plastic 
rulers with the symbols cut out for trac- 
ing, are obtainable.) * Then in sequence 
list every step of the process, giving the 
symbol in the column to the left. Also 
note the average time each step takes, and 





beside the transportation symbol, the dis- 
tance any object is moved. Note especially 
the time for the delays. Limit each space 
to one step. Describe the action which 
ends the process. Then review the process, 
making sure it is complete. Be sure that 
you have followed only the material so 
that “the book is carried” mot “the typist 
carried the book.” In the Process Chart 
given here we are interested only in what 
happens to the book, not in who does it 
or what the people are doing. Then, add 
up thé total number of each element of 
work, and put these totals at the top of 
your page. 

After you have made your chart—look 
at it—analyze it. See how easy it is to 
spot the five elements of work by looking 
at the distinctive symbols and not having 
to read each statement! 


Now: Look for ways to Eliminate steps; 
Combine steps; Re-arrange in different 
sequence; or Simplify the sequence or op- 
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erations—to do the job more expedi- 
tiously and more easily, more logically. 
These are the four major tools of W/S 
analysis: Eliminate, Combine, Re-arrange, 
Simplify. In that order. For, if you can 
eliminate, you don't have to bother with 
any of the others! 

Next: Ask yourself the following ques- 
tions about each step that remains on your 
Process Chart: WHY is this step neces- 
sary? Can it be eliminated? (Don't be 
misled by an excuse when you're looking 
for a reason!) WHAT is done? What 
should be done? WHERE is it done? 
Where should it be done? WHO is doing 
it? Who should do it? HOW is it being 
done? Can it be done better differently, 
with other equipment or a different lay- 
out? 


Then: Look at the process as a whole 
again. Are there too many Delays? Too 
many Transportations going too far and 
taking too long? Are there too many Re- 
visions (Inspections)? These three ele- 
ments are your trouble-makers, your leaks 
in time and energy. 


Where Is It Done? 


After noting on your Process Charts 
what is done, examine the arrangement 
of your library and your work-space. Is 
this arrangement causing trouble? Does 
it impede the easy flow of work? 


FLOW DIAGRAM 

To help you see the arrangement of 
your equipment and floor-space, make a 
Flow Diagram. Do it on graph paper, to 
scale, so you get the proportions correctly 
and can see the distances, as well as the 
back-tracking. Draw in the desks involved 
in a process, and by using the numbers 
from the Process Chart, show each stop 
on the Flow Diagram. The Flow Diagram 
given here is based on the Process Chart 
shown previously. 


When your Flow Diagram is made: ex- 
amine it for back-tracking, for frequent 
trips, and for distances. Are they neces- 
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sary? Could some of these transportations 
be eliminated by dropping those stops 
out, or by re-arrangement or by combin- 
ing of some steps in the process? Move 
your furniture around on paper to see if 
the flow of work is simpler. Then, when 
it is, re-organize your library to suit! Re- 
member, however, where equipment is 
a'so being used by others for different 
processes, their use may outweigh the de- 
cision to re-arrange for the particular 
process being studied. 


What Is Done by Whom? 

A combination chart that can show 
what is being done, and also by whom it 
is being done, and follow through a rather 
complicated procedure (such as following 
al copies of a multiple copy requisition 
form), so one can see all people and steps 
involved, is the Procedure Analysis Chart. 


PROCEDURE ANALYSIS CHART 

This is really a form of a Process Chart, 
or several Process Charts tied together, 
divided by the people working on the 
process. Usually no form is needed for 
these charts, they are drawn on a “clean 
sheet of paper,” using the symbols to 
show the element of work for each step. 
The Procedure Analysis Chart shown here, 
however, is on a useful form.* The time 
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for each step, particularly the Delays and 
Transportations, should be noted, and also 
the distances for the transportations (not 
noted on the Chart shown, however ). 


The Procedure Analysis Chart is par- 
ticularly useful in following a form that 
goes through several people’s hands be- 
fore completion. When your Chart is 
finished, review it and analyze it as with 
the Process Chart: What can you Elimi- 
nate, or Combine, or Re-arrange in se- 
quence, or Simplify? Then ask for each 
step the questions: Why, What, Where, 
Who, How? as with the Process Chart. 


Re-organization 

If you decide to re-organize your rou- 
tines, processes and procedures—make 
Process Charts and Procedure Analysis 
Charts of your new routines. They are 
excellent training devices, and also useful 
as supporting evidence for requests for 
new personnel and increased budgets. 
Flow Diagrams are helpful with architects 
in planning a new library. If you plan to 
have copies reproduced for showing draw 
them on engineering tracing paper as mis- 
takes can be easily erased and ozalid 
copies can be made inexpensively. 


Motion Economy 

Last but not least, after you have made 
these charts, analyzed them and plan your 
re-organization with new charts and sim- 
plified processes, then study your own 
working habits—and later, those of your 
assistants. Look at your desks and the ar- 
rangement of your “tools” on them. The 
following principles of Motion Economy 
are helpful to remember: 


Materials and tools should be located 
for the best sequence of motions. 


Tools, materials and controls should be 
located around the work space. and as 
close in front of the worker as possible. 
People naturally work in areas that are 
bounded by lines which are arcs of circles. 
Your tools that are frequently used should 
be within easy reach, within the first arc. 
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Look at your desk. How far do you have 
to reach for your pencil, your dater, paper 
clips? Do your arms cross in order to get 
and use the necessary tools or materials? 
Those are transportation blocks! 


The operator should always be able to 
find tools and materials in the same loca- 
tion so that he doesn’t have to think 
where they are or hunt for them but can 
automatically reach (and find) even with 
his eyes closed. 

Do you remember Cheaper by the 
Dozen and Bells on Their Toes? Those 
were Motion Economy and W/S success 
stories, about the pioneers in the field, 
Frank and Lilian Giibreth who practiced 
what they preached even at home—and it 
was fun. Let’s hope it is fun for you, too— 
as well as helpful! 


*Blank forms for Process Charts and Pro- 
cedure Analysis Charts may be purchased for 
5 cents each from California Book Company, 
Bancroft and Telegraph, Berkeley 4, Calif. The 
plastic ruler with the cut-out symbols for trac- 


ing (called a W/S template) may also be 


purchased from them for 15 cents each. 


NEWS 


BAKERSFIELD: Mrs. Avis Grosslein 
replaces John Wetzler as librarian at the 
Arvin High School. Mr. Wetzler trans- 
ferred to the teaching staff. Bernice Brad- 
don, who returned from a leave of ab- 
sence spent in European travel, has re- 
sumed her position as librarian of West 
Bakersfield High School. Wasco Union 
High School’s new library has a seating 
capacity for ninety-six readers and a con- 
ference room for twenty students, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Thelma Harrington, librarian. 
Mrs. Camea Woodruff, formerly librarian 
at the East Bakersfield High School, is 
now the librarian of the new North of 
the River High School. Mrs. Christine 
Mashtaire, who has been on leave, has 
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NOTES 


returned to the East Bakersfield High 
School Library. 


LAGUNA BEACH: Mrs. Rozetta 
Cardwell is the new librarian of the 
Junior and Senior High School in Laguna 
Beach. She previously served in US li- 
braries abroad. 


SANTA BARBARA: Maybelle Davis 
has retired as librarian of Santa Barbara 
High School. Mrs. Olma Bowman, who 
comes from Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois, succeeds her. 
Construction is scheduled to begin early 
this fall on a new library at La Cumbre 
Junior High School, Santa Barbara. Alice 
Torkelsen is librarian. 





CAPSULE REVIEWS — 

(Continued from Page 15) 

succeeds in spite of his handicaps we may 
learn another approach to the problems 
of remedial reading. Dr. Robinson be- 
lieves that the school has a responsibility 
to prevent and to correct reading difficul- 
ties. The school librarian has a responsi- 
bility to get the right book to the right 
child. 


From this article it was a natural step 
to “Bring Together the Right Child and 
the Right Book” by Mary Harbage in 
the NEA Journal, February, 1953. 

School Libraries —How to Improve 
Them is a free publication of the State 
Teachers College of Kutztown, Pennsyl- 
vania; here one can find, in twenty-seven 
pages, much sound library sense and a re- 
emphasis of the potentialities of our pro- 
fession. 

Its terse introduction sets the pace of 
this Bulletin by stating its value to boards 
of education, to show them what contri- 
bution school libraries can make; to school 
administrators, to give them a summary 
of accepted standards and goals; to teach- 
ers, to get the greatest benefits from both 
the /ibrary and the librarian; and to libra- 
rians, to review the philosophies and 
principles of librarianship. 


This article digests much of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria to secondary schools in ac- 
cord with the standards of The Middle 
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States Association of College and Secon- 
dary Schools, and it suggests a yardstick 
to measure a library. 


The section by Ralph A. Fritz, Director 
of Library Education, entitled “The Keep 
of the Books” states that books are for 
use and they should not be retained longer 
than is necessary for processing. He pre- 
fers to call librarians givers of books. 
With this in mind Mr. Fritz lists the 
qualifications of a school librarian: “one 
who has acceptable appearance, health, 
vitality, personality, intelligence, ambi- 
tion, and tact; one who likes both books 
and people, especially youngsters of the 
age of her pupils.” In discussing the train- 
ing for librarianship, Mr. Fritz recom- 
mends a general college education, teacher 
training, and professional library educa- 
tion. He divides the librarian’s duties into 
three general categories — work with 
books and materials, work with teachers, 
and work with children. 

Helping Teachers Use a School Library 
is a section stressing the areas for co- 
operation between teachers, administra- 
tors, and librarians—book buying and 
selection, curriculum making, pupil con- 
trol and behavior, and planning and ad- 
ministering library rules and regulations. 

Mrs. Cecile Bolin Christian, formerly 
librarian at Washington High School, San 
Francisco, is now librarian at the Mc- 


Chesney Junior High School, Oakland. 
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GOOD WILL THROUGH LIBRARIES — 


(Continued from Page 9) 


literature, their art, she made her home a 
cultural center. 


In 1925 she founded and edited, until 
1937 when it went out of print, Mexican 
Folkways, an illustrated, bi-lingual (Span- 
ish-English) magazine, of great interest 
to anthropologists, artists and laymen, as 
well as to the Mexicans themselves. 

Frances Toor’s New Guide to Mexico 
has been revised and kept up to date since 
1933 and has become a “must” for tour- 
ists to Mexico. Also very popular is her 
Easy Spanish for Mexico and All Latin 
America, which is often used in United 
States high school classes to stimulate 
conversation. It is to be regretted that 
Mexican Popular Arts and Modern Mexi- 
can Artists are among her publications 
that are out of print. 

A Treasury of Mexican Folkways, a 
thick, handsomely and richly illustrated 
book, appeared in 1947 (Crown Publish- 
ers, New York). It was a best seller and 
is widely used by teachers and students 
as well as by travelers to Mexico. After 
the publication of this book, the Mexican 
government rewarded Frances Toor with 
the “Aguila Azteca,” the highest decora- 
tion given to foreigners for distinguished 
services to Mexico. 

The publication of Three Worlds of 
Peru (Crown, N.Y.) followed her sojourn 
to South America; Festivals and Folkways 
of Italy (Crown, N.Y.), her most recent 
book of travel and folkways, is the out- 
come of her two years’ stay in Italy. 


Frances Clarke Sayers spoke to the Oak- 
land Librarians, October 14 and joined 
the San Francisco group for a meeting 
on the next day. Miss Sayers, under the 
auspices of the F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany, tours the country lecturing to library 
schools, departments of education and 
larger city school systems on children’s 
literature. 






























WEST CONTRA COSTA JUNIOR 
COLLEGE: Mrs. Margaret Stroberger re- 
cently has been appointed assistant libra- 
rian for West Contra Costa Junior College, 
according to Barbara Cope, librarian. Mrs. 
Stroberger is a graduate of the University 
of Washington School of Librarianship 
and is currently working towards a Mas- 
ters of Science degree in English at the 
University of California, Berkeley. She has 
recently been employed as a children’s 
librarian in the Bellingham, Washington 
and Berkeley public libraries. 


Dr. Frances Lander Spain, formerly As- 
sistant Director of the University of 
Southern California School of Library 
Science, is now Supervisor of Work with 
Children at the New York Public Library. 
Harriet Howe is now serving as acting 
director of USC Library School. Formerly 
she was Director of the University of 
Denver School of Librarianship. 
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ever remain the homes of free, inquir- 
ing minds. To them, our citizens 
must ever be able to turn with clear con- 
fidence that there they can freely seek the 
whole truth . . . for in such whole and 
healthy knowledge alone are to be found 
and understood those majestic truths of 
man’s nature and destiny that prove, to 
each succeeding generation, the validity 
of freedom.” 

The meetings of the AASL were well 
attended beginning with the joint recep- 
tion of DLCYP and AASL members on 
Monday afternoon through the final 
Board meeting on Friday evening. School, 
children’s and young people’s librarians 
gathered together at the University Club 
early on Monday of the conference week 
to renew old friendships and to make new 
ones. California authors were honored 
guests. 

SLAC was responsible for the gala 
breakfast meeting on Tuesday, Strolling 
Spanish musicians strummed their guitars 
and sang, while Spanish senoritas, in gay 
costumes, pinned flowers on each guest. 
State assembly members reported their 
school library activities. Trends noted 
were: the expansion of school systems 
and the growing need for school libraries, 
the advancement of the elementary school 
library, the development of state school 
library standards, and the progress in ob- 
taining school library consultants in state 
departments of education. Vernon Ives, 
president of Holiday House, reported on 
the findings of the questionnaire of the 
Joint Publisher's Liaison Committee on 
the reading habits of young people. 

The Newbery-Caldecott award banquet 
was a memorable occasion with talks by 
Ann Nolan Clark and Lynd Ward, re- 
cipients of the medals. Peruvian and 
French-Canadian folk songs were pre- 
sented, honoring the prize books. 

A tour of new school libraries on Wed- 
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nesday afternoon concluded with a tea, 
at the Charles Evans Junior High School 
in Long Beach, through the hospitality of 
the Long Beach librarians. 


The School and Democratic Education 
was the title of the address by Dr. Lynn 
White, Jr., president of Mills College, on 
Thursday afternoon. Dr. White developed 
the theme that “to achieve a democracy 
with high cultural vitality, the gifted must 
be sought out and challenged to their best 
efforts . . . the flowering of genius has 
arisen whenever there was, among the 
people, a widespread enthusiasm for spe- 
Dr. White also 
discussed controversial literature, conclud- 
ing that “the problem is not new, only 
the areas of controversy have changed.” 
He spoke against indoctrination and ex- 
clusion of books. He said, “Freedom of 
the mind to explore is the unique glory 
of the democratic system.” 
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LONG BEACH: New elementary li- 
brary appointments include: Gloria Bax- 
ter, Frieda Eres, Dorothy Hodges, Gene- 
vieve Klueh, Lois Londes, Mary Mc- 
Govern, Virginia Pease, Deborah Quirke, 
Corinne Riggs, and Carol Sanborn. Sec- 
ondary appointments: Mildred Adams, 
Carolyn Burch, Ruth Moeller, and Bar- 
bara Ringheim. Library office appoint- 
ment: Florence Pfeiffers. Transfers in- 
clude: Irene Rich to Buffum, Mrs. Frances 
Meadows to Burnett, Clara Josselyn to 
Field and Cleveland, Helen Seybold to 
Starr King, Mildred Bakke to Hamilton, 
Marjorie Ray to Lindbergh, and Mrs. Ima 
Venable to Franklin. Dorothy Smith has 


returned from a sabbatical leave. 
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small library, were explained. The second 
workshop, Improving Our Total Instruc- 
tional Program is a joint conference of 
the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia, Northern Section; the California 
School Supervisors Association, Bay Sec- 
tion; the California Elementary School 
Administrators Association, Bay Section; 
and the Audio-Visual Education Associa- 
tion of California. Added attractions will 
be nationally recognized authorities of 
interest to these groups and also commer- 
cial exhibits. This meeting will be held 
in Santa Rosa. The third workshop, Dis- 
play and Publicity, will be held in Sacra- 
mento. At this time we can give you no 
further information on it. 

Our state meeting is in conjunction 
with the California Library Association 
based again on the workshop plan with 
the theme, Reading Guidance, which in- 
cludes reading for children and young 
people. Special speakers will take part 
in the panel discussion. 

With these varied programs in scat- 
tered geographic locations, and joint con- 
ferences with affiliated professional and 
educational organizations, this may truly 
be the year of participation by all. 


LOS ANGELES: New appointments: 
Mrs. Bethel M. Breckenridge, Muir Junior 
High School; Mrs. Jane Cavette, Fulton 
Junior High School; Robert J. Halcomb, 
Van Nuys Junior High School; Mrs. 
Selma P. Haytema, Wilmington High 
School; Mrs. Nancy O. Jouett, Lincoln 
High School; Richard D. Mohan, Marshall 
High School; Mrs. Velma E. Nelous, Jor- 
dan High School; Mrs. Mary G. Roessler, 
Los Angeles City College; Mrs. Gloria 
Sturgis, Riis High School. Mrs. Esther 
Waldron, who returned from a year's 
leave of absence spent in study in Europe, 
was appointed head librarian at Los An- 
geles City College. Transfers: Dorothy 
Adams, Wilson High School; Mrs. Ethel 


Blumberg, Dorsey High School; Alma 
Fricke, Birmingham Junior High School; 
Mrs. Rose Pauley, Metropolitan High 
School. On leave: Mrs. Maria L. Derry, 
Mrs. Rosemary FitzpatricM, Mrs. Violet 
Gering, Mrs. Gene W. Lewis, Nance 
O’Neall, Mrs. Ruth K. Reynolds, and Mrs. 
Barbara Weston. Retirements: Gladys 
Green from Los Angeles City College and 
Helen Estill from Muir Junior High 
School. 


PASADENA: S. Helen Damron, for- 
merly of the Temple City Junior High 
School, has joined the staff of Pasadena 
City College as reserve room librarian. 
Harold Kime succeeds Miss Damron in 
her position at Temple City. 


RIVERSIDE: New librarians include: 
Catherine Cornell, assistant librarian, at 
Polytechnic High School; Mary Meyer, 
assistant librarian, Elementary Schools 
Library. 
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SAN DIEGO COUNTY: New ap- 
pointments and personnel changes in San 
Diego County are the following: Rosa- 
mond F. Cook, formerly assistant librarian, 
Fundamental Education Center for Latin 
America, sponsored by UNESCO, Patz- 
cuaro, Mexico, now is cataloger for San 
Diego School Library services; Mrs. Irma 
Sue Durr, Kearny Senior High School; 
Mrs. Dorothy Isom, San Dieguito Union 
High School, Encinitas; Shirley Hopkin- 
son, La Mesa Junior High School, La 
Mesa; Emma Marie Perce, San Diego 
High School; Cecelia A. Piesinger, for- 
merly at Kearny Junior-Senior High 
School. now at Montgomery Junior High; 
Hazel A. Pulling, San Diego Junior Col- 
lege; Thelma Reid, formerly field repre- 
sentative of the California State Library, 
now chief librarian, San Diego City 
Schools; Mildred Weakley, formerly at 
San Diego High School, now at Mission 
Bay High School. 


Eleanor Beach is the new high school 
librarian at Whittier, California. Mrs. 
Emily Carr Lamar has recently been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Palo Alto City 
School Libraries. She replaces the late Mrs. 
Florence Mendenhall. Elsie Gates is work- 
ing towards an advanced degree in libra- 
rianship at the University of Denver. She 
is on a year's leave of absence from her 
position as librarian of the Franklin High 
School. William Parker is the newly ap- 
pointed librarian of San Jose High School. 
Mrs. Fern Davis has recently been ap- 
pointed district librarian for the Pittsburg 
Unified School District. Mrs. Phoebe 
Smith and Mrs. Margaret Carrithers have 
been appointed building librarians for the 
elementary schools. 


Robert Cross is now librarian of the 
Petaluma Junior High School; Bernice 
Richter, Cornell Elementary School, Al- 
bany; and Rose Krauss is assistant libra- 
rian at San Francisco City College. Miss 
Krauss is substituting for Mrs. Katharine 
Pedley, who is on a leave of absence for 
travel in the United States and Europe. 
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SAN FRANCISCO: New appoint- 
ments: David Le Clair, George Washing- 
ton High School; Mrs. Marilyn Bergen, 
Polytechnic High School; Edith White, 
Aptos Junior High School; James Boykin, 
Francisco Junior High School; Donna 
Mae Hendrickson, James Denman Junior 
High School; Mrs. Grace Finerman, Pre- 
sidio Junior High School; Mrs. Berna 
Simoncelli, Catalog Department and the 
Teachers Library; Lenore Kjos, Anza Ele- 
mentary School. Norma J. Rider trans- 
ferred to the Everett Junior High School. 
Marie Carroll, Polytechnic High School, 
is in Europe on a sabbatical leave; Mrs. 
Catherine S. Chesnutt, Marina Junior 
High School, spent the summer in Guate- 
mala; Bess Landfear, Audio-Visual De- 
partment, vacationed in Mexico. Maxine 
Books is now Mrs. Raymond Driscoll. 
Mrs. Roberta Milani Douglass is the 
mother of a daughter, Laura Marie, born 
September 12. 


SACRAMENTO: Personnel changes 
include: Bernice Braden, formerly libra- 
rian of American Legion Elementary 
School, has been appointed Consultant in 
Library Science; Dorothy McGee, libra- 
rian of Theodore Judah Elementary 
School, was transferred to C. K. McClat- 
chy Senior High School Library as assist- 
ant librarian; Jeanette Craig, formerly as- 
sistant librarian at C. K. McClatchy Senior 
High School, is now librarian of the 
school; Katharine Leithold, formerly li- 
brarian of C. K. McClatchy Senior High 
School, resigned and is now serving in 
the Reference Department of the San 
Mateo Public Library; Josephine Seely is 
the librarian of Hollywood Park Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School. New 
teacher-librarians in the elementary 
schools are: Marguerite Neal, American 
Legion; Beth Farmery, Caleb Greenwood; 
Arthur Weil, El Dorado; Carolyn Bar- 
nett, Fremont; Norma Thorley, Jedediah 
Smith; Edna Mae Chlarson, Riverside; 
Carol Hill, Sutterville; Robert Veach, 
Theodore Judah. 
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with vision. Our own enthusiasm can 
work wonders. We shall have to crowd 
out disastrous fungus literature, and re- 
place it with earth-rooted, living works 
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minds of readers. 
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